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That Bookshelf 



THAT BOOKSHELF 



There has been much talk about the "book-shelf of mod- 
ern poetry" which Miss Lowell has made up for Double- 
day, Page & Co. Of course, the omissions stir up the critics 
more than the inclusions, and Llewellyn Jones, of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, lists thirty-two neglected names. 

Well, any ''definitive list" is like to be a joke to the next 
age; so each of us should imitate Miss Lowell's and Mr. 
Jones' hardihood by making up his own shelf of modern 
poets, and should then prove too eager a reader to keep the 
volumes shelved. Miss Lowell's list is somewhat narrowed 
by its intentional direct reference to the present American 
market, volumes out of print or unpublished in this coun- 
try being excluded. Thus since its first appearance the 
names of Eunice Tietjens and Adelaide Crapsey have been 
added because of new editions of their books. Also, the 
list, being made up, no doubt, not for the use of specialists 
but to help create a larger public for modern poetry, must 
be regarded as non-controversial, as omitting certain names, 
certain volumes, which would be too "strong," in one way 
or another, for libraries or other purchasers. 

Perhaps one should pause first to question that unlucky 
adjective "definitive" — surely more than Miss Lowell bar- 
gained for! — which has been tagged to the list by enthusi- 
astic advertisers, and taken up by purveyors of literary news. 
And this ticketing adjective is symptomatic of the advertising 
effort which is being made to standardize the taste of a single 
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individual among the libraries and other purchasers, and thus 
impose it on the public. The American tendency to get 
together and accept things ready-made, however convenient 
in business affairs, and economical of human brains, is 
hardly fortunate in aesthetics. And in the case of this list it 
works injustice to certain poets who are unmentioned and 
others who are over-emphasized; as well as to the readers 
of poetry who should make up their own minds. 

Let us see how far we agree with it. The omission of 
Yeats and Hardy may be passed over because the list is 
hardly intended to stress names so important and long es- 
tablished. Of the more modern moderns, the most conspicu- 
ous omission is of course Ezra Pound; the list, minus his 
name, may not be quite "Hamlet without Hamlet," but it 
is obviously and curiously incomplete. If Poetry were to 
make a book-shelf, Pound's books would surely be on it, 
-oO Hueffer's On Heaven, Eliot's Prufrock, Kreymborg's 
Plays for Poem-mimes and also Mushrooms, Carlos Wil- 
liams' Al Que Quiere, one or two of Arthur Ficke's vol- 
umes, Edith Wyatt's Wind in the Corn, and Tagore's 
Gitanjali and The Gardener, not to speak of the editors' 
own dearly beloved books; and, unless the shelf were very 
short, we should find space for certain small volumes by 
Frederic Manning, Robert Nichols, Harold Monro and 
Edward Thomas: all the above, except possibly Messrs. 
Eliot and Monro, having been published in America. And 
we should have to make an impromptu sheaf of as many 
of Wallace Stevens' poems as we could collect from Poetry 
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and a few other magazines; a fact which leads to the ad- 
mission that Poetry's fourteen volumes constitute, in them- 
selves, a very good bookshelf of modern poetry. 

It will be observed that our list of omissions is not so 
long as Mr. Jones', and Miss Lowell may feel that she has 
partly atoned for some of them by including The New 
Poetry, which contains certain poems by most of the omitted. 
Mr. Jones would place a number of British poets on his 
shelf — Abercrombie, Bottomley, Davies, Flecker, Flint, 
Hewlett, and ten or twelve others, some of whom, except 
for Georgian Verse, have not been published in America; 
but we rather agree with Miss Lowell that their volumes 
are not indispensable on a distinctively and representatively 
modern shelf. 

So much for Miss Lowell's omissions. As for her inclu- 
sions, we are mostly with her. However, Poetry's shelf 
could get along without Louis Untermeyer's books of verse, 
and without Bradley's Old Christmas, Drinkwater's Poems, 
Oppenheim's War and Laughter, Willard Wattles' Lan- 
terns in Gethsemane; and it would certainly substitute 
Lowes' Convention and Revolt for Professor Phelps' ami- 
ably incompetent volume. Also, we should include only 
the earlier two of the three books each accorded to John 
Gould Fletcher and Witter Bynner; we should choose more 
closely among Gibson's Collected Poems; we should add 
Lindsay's first book, and Masters' latest one, to the two 
accorded to them; and we should prefer Margaret Widde- 
mer's first book, Factories, to her prize-winner. 
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But today's list will be too easily shattered tomorrow for 
us to set it up in cold type. Already certain voices seem 
to be fading into the distance, and new ones are sounding 
ahead of us. Poetry? — it is a perfume wafted from fields 
beyond us H. M. 

REVIEWS 

RECENT FRENCH POETRY 

Europe, by Jules Romains. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Le 
Secret, by Andre Spire. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. La 
Vierge et les Sonnets, by Francis Jammes. Mercure de 
France. Les Enchanteurs, by Paul Fort. Mercure de 
France. Barbe Bleue, Jeanne d'Arc et Mes Amours, by 
Paul Fort. Chansons a la Gauloise, by Paul Fort. Fas- 
quelle. 

After a long period during which the production of books 
in France was severely restricted and the subject of those 
published was almost exclusively war, Paris has again begun 
to issue works whick are of literary rather than of topical 
interest. It is safe to say that never before has nationalism 
so possessed a nation, never before has everything, every 
effort, not concentrated on the one object of national de- 
fence, been so severely discountenanced as in France during 
the past years. Literature has tried to make some show and 
books not on the war have been published; but the public 
mind was so obsessed by this one subject that hardly any- 
thing else was thought of. The greatest popular literary 
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